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WHAT THE CRIMINAL FORGOT 


TUART MARTIN next week will 
new ‘‘ Inside The Crime 
tell you What The Criminal Forgot. 


start a 
He will 
Every 


”? series. 


criminal, he says, always forgets one point. 


No crook remembers 


how clever he is. ! 
trate on finding this oversight by the criminal— 


and once that clue is 
of the gallows appears. 


everything, no matter 


The crime detectors concen- 


discovered the shadow 
Each of these new crime 


stories by Stuart Martin will take you behind 
the scenes of crimes that the detectives solved 
—because the criminal forgot. 


Ron Richards Discusses 


“ WORLD'S 


CLEVEREST DOGS ” 


WEATHER-BEATEN York- 
shire shepherd, Mark Hay- 
ton, typifies the shepherd. His 
dogs, Pat and Jock, are equally 
representative of their species. 
After more than three 
score and ten years Hayton 
is now touring the country 
for the Red Cross sAgricul- 
tural Fund. : 

In addition to raising enor- 
mous sums for charity, Hayton 
is giving, free, invaluable 
guidance to fammers who, by 
the shortage of man-power, 
have found it necessary to 
make use of canine shepherds. 

The dogs, too, are scarce, for 
many are helping the country’s 
war effort by guarding vital 
points ; those for sale command 
incredibly high prices: 

armers value their dogs 
beyond price. Well they 
might, for these animals, 
whose instincts are developed 
v4 Bases pig training, show an 
almost uncamny skill in 
rounding up sheep. 

Opinions differ as to whether 
dogs have reasoning powers, 
but at any rate they have a 
mental quality which permits 
them to act in a way which 
suggests that they do reason. 

Many dogs a year old have 
the instinct to round up 
sheep, while others are eager 
to be at work when they are 
six or nine months old. 

Mr. Hayton’s dogs work 
regularly om his farm, and 
sheep, popularly supposed to be 
quite stupid, know when they 
are being rounded up by an 
expert dog. 

When 1 was plentiful, 
Northern trials were as popu- 
lar with the farming commu- 


nity as football matches are 
with the townsmam. In fields 
near the heather-clad mvors, 
shepherds of vast experience 
vied with younger and more 
elegantly clad competitors for 
cups and other big prizes. The 
audience, too, were critical. 
Good work in anticipating 
the movements of the sheep, 
and the.proper way to con- 
trol the dogs, was applauded, 
but there would be _ dis- 
approving looks if a com- 
petitor had the misfortune to 
be matched against obstinate 
moorland sheep and could 
mot complete the course in 
time. 

Each variation in the tone of 
command means a vital in- 
struction, the complete obed- 
ience of which is necessary to 
success. When double dogs 
are worked, each knows which 
whistle is intended for him, 
and he will never act at the 


Concluding his “UNSOLVED CRIMES” Series 


THIS JUDGE KICKED 


JUDGE of criminais may have a lot to answer for. 


A Seated high on the Bench, 
majesty of official robes, 


STUART MARTIN says to-day 


learned in the law, clad in the 


capped by his special wig, he may, 


because of some hidden frailty, some personal prejudice, some 
unseen influence, unset the equilibrium of evidence and set 
his foot fiercely on one ofthe scales so that the balance 
of justice is no longer maintained. 


Instead of a judge of criminals, he may then become a 


criminal judge. 


So far, in these unsolved crimes, we have been concerned 


mainly to fix our scrutiny on 


the prisoners. Suppose we, in 


this instance, keep our eyes (and ears) on the Bench. 
Aloof from emotion, concerned altogether with the law 


and its application, a judge is e 
decisive. 


xpected to be immartial, logical, 


But there have been occasions when the common 


sense of laymen have challenged, and challenged successfully, 


the rulings of the cold directors of the jegal machine. 


The 


accusing finger of the ordinary man has pointed, not at the 


wretch in the dock, but at the 
delivered judgment. 


SOME said that Lord Deas, 
famous in Scottish criminal 
cases, was a Hanging Judge. 
He was a lawyer of great ex- 
perience, masterful, self-reliant. 
But his reputation suffered a 
severe setback by his conduct 
of the Sandyford murder trial 
in 1862. 

The late H. B. Irving told 
me he was so fascinated by 
the case that he planned to 
make a stage drama of it, and 
even visited the house, still 
standing, where the crime 
took place. 

Sandyford Place was a street 


There is always 


wrong time. ; 
complete co-operation between 
master and dog. 

Dogs use considerable strat- 


egy in rounding up a sheep 
which has refused to keep with 
its partmens, while at exhibi- 
tions dogs have left the arena 
to bring back sheep which had 
decided to take a stroll] among 
the spectators. 

The subtle skill of sheep dogs 
is hard to explain. A city 
analyst, President of a Sheep 
Dog Tirials Association, summed 
it up when he said: 

“For once in my life | am 
completely baffled. I have 
analysed almost everything 
under the sun, and now I am 
trying to find out why sheep 
dogs are so clever. 1! cannot 
take any part of their brains 
and put it in a test-tube to 
analyse the constituents. The 
more samples | see, the more 
1 am confounded.’’ 


HOME TOWN NEWS BATCH 


ALBION “ DISGUISES.” 


AM BIRKINSHAW, who was 

a well-known player for 

Plymouth Albion Rugger side 
in. the 1930-31 season, turned up 
in tthe town after 13 years in 
different guise—in fact, in sev- 
eral different ‘ disguises.” 

Ofd pals fouhd that Sam 
had accumulated quite a his- 
tory. He joined the Army at 
the outbreak of war as a P.T. 
mstructor, found that tame, 
and transferred to the Com- 
meandos. After several raids 
on the Comtinent was 
wounded, and subsequeintly 
put into the A.A. Finally he 
was discharged om medical 
grounds. 

While in tthe A.A., Sam de- 
veloped a talent for impersona- 
tion. He has toured gun-sites 
and factories with E.NS.A., 
broadcast in Workers’ Pllay- 
time, and is now on the halls 
as “(Mimique,.’’ 


Sam’s imitations of Churchill, 
Stalin and Hitler evoke great 
applause. 

VANSITTART 
“ ERADICATOR.’’ 
AND: believe it or not, this 
is true. It is am example 
of tthe troubles besetting shop- 
keepers who have to make dio 
with very inexperienced staffs. 
A somewhat vague youns 
lady was recently serving in 

a Princes Street, Edinburgh, 

bookshop, and was asked by 

a customer for a book on gar- 

dening, and one which dealt 

specifically with the eradica- 
tion of weeds. 

The customer. slipped the 
book into her shopping bag 
without examining it, and upon 
arriving home was astonished 
to discover that she had pur- 
chased a copy of that contro- 
versial work by Lord Vansit- 
tart, “The Roots of the 
Trouble.” 


WET BLANKETS ? 


HEN the mien of South 

Shields NFS. Football 
Club arrived to play a match 
against Smith’s Dock, they 
opened the bag in which the 
kit was normally carried, and 
found it only contained blan- 
kets. 

It caused some amusement, 
but the players, not to be out- 
done by such an _ incident, 
agreed to play in their ordin- 
ary clothes until half-time, 
when the clothes arrived. The 
game was won by Smith’s 
Dock by six clear goals. 


SUN-TAN. 
AVE you heard the story of 
the submarine rating who 
joined the Service to get sun- 
ray treatment free, and got 
“browned off” at the base ? 


representative of the State who 
a 4 x 


in the West End of Glasgow. 
At No. 17 there lived in 1862 a 
well-known accountant, Mr. 
John Fleming, with his son and 
two daughters. His sister kept 
house for him. 

The accountant’s father, James 
Fleming, also lived there, but 
he dwelt in the basement 
mostly, and kept below stairs, 
consorting with the servants. 

The truth was that this 
grandfather was not quite fitted 
for the genteel company up- 
stairs. He had been a hand- 
loom weaver, his manners were 
without polish, he always 
spoke in “ broad Scots,” and if 
any whisky was available he 
went after it. He was not above 
blaming, without foundation, 
his grandson when the whisky 
was missing. 

He was, by all accounts, a 
thoroughly nasty old man. 

When he was drunk he be- 

came very amorous towards 

the maids. Indeed, he was 
the father of an illegitimate 
child which one servant bore; 
and he had been “ up before ” 
the Kirk Session for “ the sin 
of fornication with Janet 

Dunsmore,” the servant. 

In 1862, however, he was 
back in full membership of the 
kirk, having shown penitance 
and contrition. ri 

The Flemings, like many 
Glasgow successful business 
families, had also a house at 
Dunoon, on the Clyde, and 
there, during the summer 
months, they went, leaving this 
grandfather at Sandyford Place, 
with one servant. The accoun- 
tant and his son, however, only 
spent the week-ends at Dunoon, 
coming back to business early 
Monday mornings. 

On Friday, July 4th, the ac- 
countant and his son went to 
Dunoon as usual, returning to 
Glasgow on Monday, the 7th. 
On the afternoon of that day 
they -arrived back at No. 17 
Sandyford Place, expecting to 
find the grandfather and the 
servant, Jessic McPherson, as 
usual. 


Instead they were met by the 
grandfather, who told them that 
“ Jessie has gone and her door’s 
locked. I haven’t seen her since 
Friday.” 

The three generations went 
down to the basement, found 
the girl’s door locked and the 
key missing. But another key 
was found to fit the lock. 


The door was opened. The 
room was in partial darkness, 
the blinds down. On the floor 
beside her bed lay the girl— 
dead, practically naked, blood 
all about the place, and her 
head battered. 


With remarkable acumen the 
grandfather exclaimed, holding 
up his hands: “Fancy. she’s 
been there all the time, and me 
in the house!” 


A doctor was called. He 
said, ““Send for the police ; this 
is not suicide.” 


A police surgeon arrived, and 
the two doctors made a thor- 
ough examination.. In the kit- 
chen, next the bedroom, a fire 
was burning. There were 
bloodstains in the sink, upon 
the doorpost, and on the inside 
of the door. The door-mat was 
soaking in blood, Along the 
passage from the bedroom to 
the kitchen there was a trail of 
blood. 

A strange discovery was 
that the floor of the kitchen 


(which was of stone) and 
that of the bedroom (which 
was of wood) had _ been 
washed. The face, neck and 
chest of the dead woman had 
also been washed. 


The head was mangled, with 
deep cuts upon the face and 
forehead. Both arms and hands 


were mutilated with nine dis- . 


tinct wounds. The doctors (and 
the police) concluded that these 
wounds had been caused by 
blows inflicted “ by a female or 
a weak man.” The body had 
been drawn from the kitchen 
to the bedroom, The wounds 
had been inflicted by a heavy 
instrument. 

The police found a butcher’s 
cleaver in a drawer in the kit- 
chen. It bore bloodstains. In 
the bedroom was a basin con- 
taining bloodstained water. On 
the floor was the bloody im- 
print of a naked foot. 


They found in Fleming’s 
room, in a chest of drawers, 
several of his shirts spotted 
with blood. 

They found the dead ser- 
vant’s box had been rifled and 
several articles of clothing 
were missing. Also some sil- 
ver and plated spoons from the 
dining-room were gone. Buta 
valuable silver tea-service was 
untouched. 

Grandfather Fleming was 
taken to the police station for 
interrogation. In Scotland they 
don’t hold inquests. All pre- 
liminary inquiries in criminal 
cases are held by the Fiscal 
(public prosecutor), who de- 
cides what course to pursue. 
It was rumoured that this Fis- 
cal was a friend of the Flem- 
ings. 

The police discovered. the 
missing plate in a pawnshop. 
Acting on information from 
old Fleming, they arrested 
Mrs. McLachlan, a seaman’s 
wife, and a friend of the dead 
girl. Her story was that she 
had been given the plate and 
the clothing by old Fleming. 
‘He denied this. 


After elaborate tests it was 
proved that the bloody foot- 
print had been made by Mrs. 
McLachlan’s naked foot. She 
was charged with the murder 
of her friend, and old Fleming 
was set free to give evidence 
against her. 


The trial took place in Glas- 
gow the following September. 
The defence was a plea of Not 
Guilty, and a special defence 
“that the murder alleged in 
the indictment was committed 
by James Fleming.” 


The Jatter appeared in 

court in his best Sunday 
blacks, silver-whiskered, a 
typical kirk elder. 


He swore that he went to 
bed on the Friday night at 9 
p.m., but at 4 a.m. heard three 
“squeals,” which he thought 
came from “loose characters” 
outside Or else, he thought, 
the servant may have had a 
sister staying with her. 


He expected the girl to 
bring him his porridge and 
milk next morning at 6 a.m. as 
usual; but as she did not do 
so he lay in bed until 9 a.m., 
when he rose and dressed. He 
made his own breakfast, and 
then went out to collect rents 
of houses owned by his son. 
On Saturday he went to bed 
at 8 p.m., got up, and went to 
the kirk on Sunday morning. 
He told callers that “ Jess had 
gone away.” 


Defending counsel asked the 
simple question: “Did the 
milk come as usual on Saturday 
morning ? ” 


Fleming swore seven times 
that the milkboy did not 


BALANCE 


VER 


come. But finally he admitted 
that the boy did call, but he 
not wanted any milk. 
The milk boy gave evidence 
that not only did he call, but 
that Fleming, fully dressed, had 
opened the door, slightly and 
said “he wanted nae milk.” 
Evidence was also brought to 
show that Fleming had been 
called “an old devil” by the 
dead girl because he annoyed 
her. Proof was given that 
Fleming had engaged a local 
girl to wash a lobby for him, 
but he had not let her into the 
rooms. 


Lord Deas, in his address 
to the jury, said: “The old 
gentleman” could not be ex- 
pected to notice the condition 
of the basement fiat; that the 
milk boy was mistaken as to 
his time of calling; that “old 
Mr. Fleming ” may have been 
called “an old devil’ because 


he spoke sharply to the 
maids; and so on. 
The trial had lasted four 


days. It took the jury fifteen 
minutes to bring in a verdict 
of Guilty. 

And just here cccurred one 
of the most amazing ‘“sensa- 
tions” of the trial. Mrs. 
McLachlan, the accused woman, 
spoke hurriedly to her counsel, 
who asked leave to make a 
statement. It was a long one, 
but it had been duly sworn 
some time before the trial, 
although the defending lawyers 
had held it back for reasons of 
their own. 


The statement admitted that 
Mrs. McLachlan had called te 
see her friend that Friday 
evening. She had found old 
Fleming and Jessie McPherson 
in the kitchen. 


Fleming had a_ bottle of 
whisky. He sent Mrs. 
McLachlan out for more, and 
when she returned she saw 
him attacking her friend with 
the cleaver. She was about 
to run for help, but he 
stopped her, saying that “they 
would both be in it.” 


The girl died during the 
night. Mrs. McLachlan told 
how Fleming had fetched water 
and washed the dead girl’s face 
and neck; how he had washed 
the floor, and spilled water 
over her (Mrs. McLachlan’s) 
feet, so that she had to take off 
her shoes and stockings to dry 
them. Hence the mark of her 
naked foot on the floor. 


Fleming, she said, gave her 
the plate and some money on 
condition that she would never 
mention what she saw. 


The statement rang true, 
every word of it. But Lord 
Deas characterised it as 
“wicked falsehoods. Lord 
Deas emphasised his opinion 
that “the old gentleman” 
had nothing to do with the 
murder; and Lord Deas 
passed sentence of death. 
Even the Law journals criti- 
cised his conduct of the case. 


But Mrs. McLachlan did not 
die. The case roared its way 
up to the House of Commons. 

e Lord Provost of Glasgow 
headed a petition for further in- 
quiry. The Home Secretary 
had to move, because the public 
were restive. 


Mrs. McLachlan served fif- 
teen years in prison, then went 
to America. Old Fleming wag 
mobbed by an irate crowd 
when he appeared in public. 


But he was safe; for, ac- 
cording to law, having been 
accepted as a witness for the 
prosecution, he could not be 
arraigned on a charge. The 
old rascal. 


GOOD MORNING 


No. 262 


Fear is the Strongest 


passion 


R. MALTHUS looked at the 

Colonel curiously, and then 
requested him to take a seat 
upon his right. 

“You are a mew-comer,’’ he 
said, “and wish information ? 
You have come to the proper 
source. It is two years since I 
first visited this charming 
club.” 

Geraldine was astonished, 
and began, to suspeat a mysti- 


_fication. 
“What!” cried he, “two 
years! I thought—but indeed 


I see I have been made the 
subject of a pleasamtry.” 
“By no means,” replied 
Mr. Malthus mildly. “My 
case is peculiar. I am _ not, 
properly speaking, a suicide 
at all; but, as it were, an 
honorary member. | rarely 
visit the club twice in two 
months. My infirmity and 
the kindness of the Presi- 
dent have procured me these 
little immunities, for which 
besides | pay at an advanced 
rate.” = 
“T am _  afraid,’’ said the 
Colonel, ‘‘ that I must ask you 
to be more explicit.” 

“An ordinary member who 
comes here in search of death 


WANGLING 
WORDS. 


1, Put -relaxation in PON 
and make an English town. 

2. Reamrange the letters of 
PHILIP HAD ALE to make a 
well-known city in U.S.A. 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
BATS into STAB, CROW into 
BARS, CARE into FREE, SAVE 
into FUEL. 

4. How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from D NTENT ? 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 216 


1. YarmOUTH. 

2. NEBRASKA. 

. 3. FAIL, FAIN, GAIN, GAIT, 
BAIT, BANT, BANE, BASE, 
BASS, PASS. 

KING, SING, SANG, SAND, 
SPED, APED, 
AGED, AGES, ACES. 

KEEP, KEEN, BEEN, BEAN, 
BEAK, UBAK, LEEK, PEEK. 

4. Tale, Late, Real, Rail, 
Tern, Rain, Rate, Tear, Tare, 

ite, Tire, Tier, Lean, Nail, 
Lain, Vale, Lave, Veal, Nave, 
Vane, Vain, Veil, 
Evil, Rave, Veer, etc. 


Revel, Lever, Alter, Alert, 
Trail, Leam, Natal, Latin, 
Leant, Liner, Liver, Valet, 
Liven, Tirain, Vital, . Naval, 


Laver, Alien, etc. 


JANE 


THERE!—1 KNEW You'D \ / YES—THAT'S\ 


DO (T FOR US, GIRLIE!- 
You’LL BE A WALKING 
ADVERTISEMENT — 


Live, Vile,| 


RS RR 


like yourself,’ replied the 
paralytic, “ returns every even- 
ing until fortume favours him. 
He can even, if he is penniless, 
get board and lodging from the 
President ; very fair, I believe, 
and clean, although, of course, 
not luxurious; that could 
hardly be, considering the 
exiguity (if I may so express 
myself) of the subscription. 
| And thien the President’s com- 
pany is a delicacy in itself.’’ 


/ ‘“Indeed!"’ cried Geraldine, 
“he had not greatly prepos- 
sessed me.’’ 


“Ah!” said Mr. Malthus, 
“you dov.not know the mar: 
the droliest fellow ! 
him myself to be inspired. You 
doubtless remember the cele- 
braited case, six months ago, of 
the gentleman who was acci- 
| dentally poisoned in a chemist’s 
That was one of the 
one of the least 


shop ? 
least rich, 
racy; of his notions; but then, 
how simple, and how safe!”’ 


“You astound me,” 
Colonel. “Was that unfortu- 
nate gentleman one of the—— 


but, bethinking 
time, he substituted—‘* mem- 
bers of the club? But I per- 
ceive I am still in the dark.’’ 


“You say truly that you are 
in the dark,” replied Mr. Malt- 
hus with more animation. 
“Why, my dear sir, this club 
is the temple of intoxication. 
It requires all the sense of 
duty engendered by a long 
habit of ill-health and careful 
regimen to keep me _ from 
excess in this, which is, I may 
say, my dissipation. I have 
tried them all, sir,’’ he went on, 
laying his hand on Geraldine’s 
arm, “all without exception, 
and I declare to you, upon my 
honour, there is not one of 
them that has not been grossly 
and untruthfully overrated. 
People trifie with love. Now, 
I deny that love is a strong 
passion, Fear is the strong 
nassion; it is with fear that 
you must trifle, if you wish to 
taste the intensest joys of liv- 
jing. Envy me—envy me, sir,’’ 
lhe added with a chuckle, “I 
am a coward!” 

Geraldine could scarcely 
repress a movement of repul- 
sion for this deplorable 
wretch. 

** How, sir,’’ he asked, “is the 
excitement so artfully pro- 
longed ? And where is there 
any element of uncertainty ?” 

“TI must tell you how the 
victim for every evening is 
selected,”’ returned Mr. Malt- 
hus, “and not only the victim, 
but amother member, who is 
to be the instrument in the 
club’s hands, and death’s high 


priest for that occasion.” 
‘“*Good God!” said the 
Colonel, ‘‘do they then kill 


each other ?’”’ 

‘“The trouble of suicide is 
lremoved in that way,” re 
itusned Malthus with a nod. 


“Merciful heavens!’’ ejacu- 


EE!—! WOULDN'T 
EXPOSE MYSELF To 
MY TROUBLE AND 


I. believe 
He was about to say ‘‘ victims,” 
himself i 


a 


L|H You HAVE THE 


THE 


YOUNG 


MAN WITH 


THE CREAM TARTS. Part IV 


lated the Colonel, 
you—may: 


“and mayjextreme simplicity. 
I—may the—my|pack—but I perceive you are} 


A full 


friend, I mean—mary any of us}about to see the thing in pro- 


be pitched upon this evening! gress. 
as the slayer of another man’s} help of your arm.? 
body and immortal spirit ? Can|tunately paralysed.” 


such things be possible among 


men born of women? Oh! in-|was beginning his description, 


famy of infamies!’”’ 
Mr. 


Malthus had keenly| was 


enioyed the Colonel’s amaze-| whole club began to pass, not 


ment and disgust. 


the vanity of wickedness ;| adjoining room. 


He had/ without some hurry, into the 


and it pleased him to see an-| lar in every respect to the one 
other man give way to ajfrom which it was entered, but 
generous movement while he| somewhat differently furnished. 


felt himself, in his entire cor- 

ruption, superior 

emotions. 

“You now, after 
moment of surprise, 
“are in a position to appre- 
ciate the delighits of our society. 
You can see how it combines 
the excitement of a gaming- 
table, a duel, and a Roman 
amphitheatre. The game we 
play,” he continued, “is one of 


QUIZ 


For catoday 


1. A mameluke is a Spanish 
dance, bird, soldier, butterfly, 
berry, Mexican drink ? 

2. Who wrote (a) The Secret 
Life, (b) The Secret Woman ? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and’ why: Ash, 
Oak, Holly, Birch, Poplar, Elm, 
Beech, ? 


4. On what river does Edin-|said the President. 


burgh stand ? 
5. What is coir ? 


to suchia long green table, at which 


your first}pack of cards with great par- 
”” said he,|ticularity. 


ja deadly chill and a contrac- 


Will you lend me the 
I am unfor- 

Indeed, just as Mr. Malthus 

another pair of folding-doors 
thrown open, and thie 
It was simi- 

Thi centre was occupied by 
the President sat shuffling a 

whispered Mr. Matthus. 

‘‘Watch for the ace of spades, 

which is the sign of death, 

designates the official of the 
night.” 

The Prince was conscious of 
tion about his hart; he swal- 
lowed with difficulty, and 
looked from side 'to side like a 

‘‘One bold stroke,’’ whis- 
pered the Colonel, ‘‘and we 

But the sugigestion recalled 
the Prince’s spirits. 

“Silenice!’’ said he. ‘Let 
gentleman for any stake, how- 

And he looked about him, 
at his ease, although his 
heart beat thickly, and he 
was conscious of an unpleas- 

“ Attention, gientilemem ! ’’ 

And he began slowly dealing 
the cards about the. table in 


6. What is the Manx Parlia-|the reverse direction, pausing 


ment called ? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt : Mime, Missrule, 
Muscovite, Mesquite, Mayon- 
aise, Mayoralty ? 

8. Have bees one or 
pairs of wings ? 

9. Who was Bucephalus ? 


two 


funtil each man. had shown his 


card. Nearly everyone hesi- 
tated; and sometimes you 
would see a player’s fingers 
stumble more than once. 

As the Prince’s turn drew 
nearer he was conscious of a 
growing and almost suffocating 


10. Through which town did|excitement. The nine of clubs 


Lady Godiva ride? 

11. What is the capital 
French West Africa ? 
12. Complete the 
(a) Money for 
Roland for an ——. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 261 


1. African dish. 
2. (a) Tennyson, 
Lytton. 
3. Eel is not shellfish ; others 
are. 
4. “Dizzy” and “G.O.M.’’ 
Star. 
. Study of trees. 
. Severance, Semblance. 
. The Dail. 
. A mania is intense love of 
samething ; phobia is a hatred. 
10. 28. 


(b) Bulwer 


OMIA 


1l. Manila. 
12. (a) Opera, (b) Stratagem. 


] Bp - 
OT Tunes WHERE 


a 


ADVANTAGE OF 


fell to his lot; the three of 


of| spades was dealt to Geraldine ; 


and the queen of hearts to Mr. 


phrases:|Malthus, whio was unable to 
(b)A|Suppress! a sob of relief. 


The young man of, the 
cream tarts almost imme- 
diately afterwards turned 
over the ace of clubs, and 
remained frozen with hor- 
ror, the card still resting on 
his finger; he had not come 
there to kill, but to be killed. 


The deal was coming round 
again, andi still Deaths card 
had not come out. The Prince 
received another club; Geral- 
dine had a diamond; but when 
Mr. Malthus turned up his card 
a horrible noise, like that of 
something breaking, issued 
from his mouth, and he rose 
from his seat and sat down 
again, with no ° sign of his 
paralysis. It was the ace of 
spades. 


ed 
“It is a pack of fifty-two,” 
and the ace of clubs, which 
man in a maze. 
may still escape.” 
me see that you can play like a 
ever serious.” 
‘once more to all appearance 
ant heat in his bosom. 


END, MICKY, 


‘ 


TO-DAY'S 


WHAT 


PICTURE QUIZ | 


ie a # 
e 


IS IT 


Answer to Picture Quiz in No. 261: A Melon. 


Conversation broke out again 
almost at once. The players 
relaxed their rigid attitudes, 
and began to rise from the 
table and stroll back by twos 
and threes into the smoking- 


room. 
The President stretched his! 
arms and yawned, like a man 
who had finished his day’s 
work. But Mr. Malthus sat in 
his place, with his head in his 
hands, and his hands upon the 
table, drunk and motionless—qa 
thing stricken down. 
The Prince and Geraldine 
made their escape at once. 
In the cold night air their 


horror of what they had wit-| 


nessed was redoubled. 

The next morning, as soon 
as the Prince was stirring, 
Colonel Geraldine brought him 
a daily newspaper, with the 
following paragraph marked :— 

‘*Melancholy Accident—This 
morning, about two o’clock, Mr. 
Bartholomew Malthus, of 16 
Chepstow Place, Westbourne 
Grove, on his way home from a 
party at a friend’s house, fell 
over the upper parapet in Tra- 
falgar Square, fracturing his 
skull and breaking a leg and 
arm. Death was instantaneous. 
Mr. Malthus, accompanied by a 
friend, was engaged in looking 
for a cab at the time of the 
unfortunate occurrence. As 
Mr. Malthus was paralytic, it 
is thought that his fal] may 
have been. occasioned by an- 
other seizure. The unhappy 
gentleman was well known in 
most respectable circles, and 
his loss will be widely and 
deeply deplored.” 

“If ever a soul went 
straight to Hell,” said Geral- 
dine solemnly, ‘‘it was that 
paralytic man’s.” 


(To be continued) 


Geeks ee 
Ee Pay at 
| 


CLUES DOWN. 
2 Be mistaken, 3 Bedeck. 4 Treats 


1 Absolute, 
with healing properties. 


material. 16 Entreat. 
Preservative. 23 Favourite. 
mence. 27 Banish. 
33 Zero. 35 Fish. 


28 Vigorous. 


5 Gossamer. 
river, 7 Clothe. 8 Pruit. 11 Drink. 14 Writing 
19 Plowering shrubs. 20 
24 Cavil. 


ODD CORNER 


And what about “ vita- 
mines”? We may add to 
F. W. Thomas’s couplets :-— 


“If | should say they rhyme 
with beans, 

In speaking; of these vita- 
mines, 

Someone will 
caustic lines 

To say they 
vitamines,”’— 

a couplet of our own :— 


But science tells us for 
our sins 

That we should call them 
“ vitamins.” 


write some 
rhyme with 


‘Blimey! Stuck!! And there 
goes the ruddy siren—!!” 


CROSSWORD CORNER | 
Pepe boas: he 


CLUES ACROSS. 
1 Sde. 
Merchandise. 
Regulated. 
Sma?) lump. 
Stepped. 
Throw 
confusedly. 
Bone. 
Itinerary. 
Pointed arch. 
Slit. 
Open 
mouthed. 
Fling. 
Annul. 
Change. 
Impost. 
Justification. 
Baked food, 
Equal footing. 
Tea cake, 
Metal. 
Depend. 


EK: 


EF ITMOAFBUAB: 
GI URID BEGONE! 
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ea 
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6 Sussex 


25 Com- 
30 Cordage. 
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BEELZEBUB JONES 


GIT YORE SUPERFLIX \ 
CAMERA OUT AN’ 
TAKE OUB PICTURE 


WHAT TH DING DONG 
YAZZOO DOES YUH 
WANT NOW? 


eS 


a | eee Rie NN >. 
3 >» (eee " Ore , “ \ " 
\ } e bs! te 


ies) ee RRS SSS 
# 1 = —< . 


; 
BELINDA 


fie. .AND HOW DOES THE RAJAH a 
ieee IN HIS WISDOM PROPOSE TO 
DEAL WITH THIS—AHI!-FAIRY # 
TALE OF THE 


IT IS NO FAIRY TALE, RAO!=1 SHALL 1 SHOULD LIKE TO SPLIT \ 
BROADCAST TO MY PEOPLE-TELLING \ |IT WITH YOU RAJAH-i HAVE 
THEM THAT NO MAN CAN BE| |AGOVERNMENT GRANT 4m 
IMPRISONED BY THE BANIA-| [FOR SUCH PURPOSES! 
AND IF NEED BE | SHALL 
SETTLE ALL OUTSTANDING 
DEBTS FROM MY OWN 


OH, GOODY! HE MISSED 
THE SEADUST! 


ANVHOW, HE WASN'TA 
MISER LIKE YOU-HE 
WANTED TO LOAD ME 
WITH JEWELS — AND 
WHAT'S MORE HE 


THEN / KISH YOUD TAKE: 
&M AND SOME OTHER 
BLOKE WOULD HAVE HAD 
70 LISTEN TOALL THIS 


THERES NO NEED TO 1 HAD PLENTY OF 
GET MAD JUST BECAUSE I| | CHANCES To MAKE A 
MENTIONED MR WINKLES | | MUCH BETTER MATCH 
NOME - AFTER ALL- YOU THAN | DID/ 
WEREN'T THE ONLY 

PEBBLE ON THE BEACH! 


YOU TO CHASE ME THE 
WAY YOU DD/ 


/ SEE~AMI 
NOT STRONG? 


BUT, SINCE HE FOUND THAT NOTHING 
STICKS $0 SECURELY AS A HALF- 
SUCKED COUGH LOZENGE, ALL HAS 
BEEN WELL! ew 


YOU SEE, 
REILLY-FFOULL PLAYS 
BILLIARDS HE BREATHES 
SO HARD THAT ANY 

NORMAL CENTRE SPOT 
FLUTTERS TO THE FLOOR 
IN THE FIRST FIVE 
MINUTES... 
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ODDS ON 
THE BOY 


By T. S. Douglas 


HE latest issued statistics on the births in 
Britain showed that 1,063 boys were born 
for every 1,000 girls. This compares with the 
average of 1,055 boys to every 1,000 girls born 
during the last ten years. . 
The proportion of boy babies to girl babies 
increased in the second year of the war, and 
has been maintained ever since. 

In one quarter it rose as high as 1,070 boys 
to every 1,000 girls, and this compares with the 
‘“‘normal’’ figure of peace-time years of 1,040 
boys to 1,000 girls. 

At all times and in nearly all countries more 
boys are born than girls. The mechanism that 
ensures this is not fully understood, but the 
reason is clear. The infant mortality is higher 
amongst boys, and later on the hazards of even 
peace-time life are greater for men than 
women. 


At birth there is an excess of boys, but this 
is soon adjusted by infant mortality, and for 
nearly every age-group afterwards females 
are in excess. 

Scientists have given a great deal of study 
to the sex ratio, but it remains largely a mys- 
tery. Statistics collected, however, throw up 
most interesting figures for consideration. 

Not only does each country have a more or 
tess constant sex ratio, but this varies wifh the 
race of the parents, their environment, and 
oven with the regularity of their union. 

Statistics of illegitimate births are difficult 
to consider, for some of them are the result 
of unions which are marriages in all but name. 

There is a distinct indication that the pro- 
portion of boys amongst illegitimate babies is 
greater than the proportion amongst legiti- 
mate births. 

Consider the difference between town and 
country dwellers. In nearly every country of 
the world a greater excess of boy babies is born 
in the country than in the towns. 

In the latest statistics for peace-time avail- 
able there were 1,038 boys born in towns of 
England and Wales for 1,043 in the country. 
(All these figures are to every 1,000 girls born.) 
In Ireland the figures were 1,048 in towns to 
1,052 in the country. 

Amongst the white population of South Africa 
the difference was striking—1,037 boys in the 
towns, 1,075 in the country. 

Amongst the coloured population the figures 
were 1,023 and 1,033. What produces these 
differences ? 

The highest natio was amongst the Jews, who 
had no less than 1,090 boys born for every 1,000 
‘irls. For the Italians, the figure was 1,065, 
and the same for the Serbs. Yet all these 
veoples lived in more or less the same environ- 
ment. 

Studies have also shown that in mixed mar- 
riages between parents of different colour the 
tendency is strongly in favour of a higher pro- 
portion of boy babies than is found amongst 
births of either race. 


But the most intriguing mystery is the rise 
in the proportion of boys that takes place 
during a war. 

Some scientists deny that war has anything 
to do with it, but the figures speak for them- 
selves.. The experience of the present war 
confirms that of the war of 1914-1918. 

From 1915 on, the ratio of boys increased in 
every belligerent country by varying amounts. 
In Britain the rise averaged 9 per 1,000; in 
Germany it was 12 per 1,000. On the other 
hand, the matter was complicated by the fact 
that a rise also took place in some neutral 
countries. 

In Holland it was 8 per 1,000; in Switzer- 
land no less than 13 per 1,000. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries the figure remained steady. 

Records for earlier wars are not so good, 
for the collection of accurate vita] statistics is 
a comparatively modern thing. 

It is a fact that when boys born in France 
during the Franco-Prussian war came to be 
called to the colours for military training 
twenty-odd years later, the number of boys 
so far exceeded expectations that only a pro- 
portion could be taken. a 
Scientists say there is no evidence strong 

enough to show what link, if any, there may 
be between the sex ratio and war. 

The popular idea that “Nature restores the 
balance” implies a mode of thinking which the 
modern scientists cannot accept. 

But it is difficult to resist speculation about 
this fascinating mystery. The most credible 
theory put forward is that the increase in the 
proportion of males takes place whenever there 
is a state of great tension and danger. 

This would be a reasonable enough mechan- 
ism—in such times it is males that are needed. 

This also “explains’’ the rise amongst the 
neutrals, It took place amongst those neutrals 
which were closest to the fighting fronts and 
therefore in the greatest state of tension. 
The Scandinavian countries, on the other 

hand, were secure and comparatively little 
affected. 


Alii communications to be addressed 


to: ** Good. Morning,” 
C/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.|I. 


BALANCING FEET! 


‘* By the time I’ve finished 
this job I’d like to bet that 
you won’t be able to find 
this car even though you’re 
sitting in it.” 


A fine study of a Continental q 
beauty, by an anonymous 
photographer. 


Z . 
This A charming spot by the 


MYSTERY! 


River Colne at Iver Ford, near 
Yiewsley, Middlesex. 


*«Lummy, I’m 
seeing double.’’ 


Looks as though this rabbit has been doing a spot of neck stretching. Two 
heads ARE better than one anyway. Struth... there are two bodies, too. 
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